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band of assassins who owned allegiance to the famous Old Man
of the Mountain in the middle ages. He derived a large
income from the offerings of his sect, the Khojas, who were
among the most enterprising and wealthy traders in western
India. His early life was spent in the Persian province of
Kerman, where he once raised a rebellion; afterwards he raised
and commanded a body of irregular horse on the British side at
Candahar during the first Afghan war; next he rendered service
to the British in the conquest of Sind. Subsequently certain
disputes regarding the income derived by him from the Khojas
formed the subject of serious litigation in the High Court of
Bombay, and the Judge, Sir Joseph Arnould, decided in his
favour. Thenceforward he dwelt in western India as a private
gentleman, after having run a romantic and adventurous career.
But while externally devoting himself to sport, especially horse-
raciug, and keeping some of the best blood of Arabia in his
stables, he kept his eye upon every move on the political chess-
board of Central Asia, and loyally exerted on the British side
his influence over widely extended communities. .

In short the Bombay Presidency was teeming with active and
spirited men of all sorts, both European and Native, so that
Sir Bartle Frere may well have felt himself to be at the head
of a community which he was proud to lead.

Underneath a gentle and composed demeanour Frere had an
ever-welling spring of enthusiasm. Just then also western
India, that is, the Bombay Presidency, was bursting into new
life; for in that year (1862) the civil war in America was
beginning. The blockade of the ports in the Southern States
was cutting short the cotton supply of England, and that was
affecting the exportation of cotton from Bombay. Then whatever
concerned Bombay would act powerfully on western India.
If the Government were to march with the good time, it must
improve the communications; so Frere immediately turned his .
thoughts towards the roads. Eoad-maMng in western India
was more than ordinarily difficult, for behind the Bombay city
at a distance of forty miles there rises the range of the Western
Ghat mountains stretching from north to south for hundreds